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THIS WEEK: | director of oe American Excavations at 

— pees See Carthage, in the Hoggar region of the Sahara. 

The Coun ts of Anjou ia a | This is the great tomb, buried under desert 
Dragon in Place-Names -.. -.. -.. 420 | sand near Tamanraset, of a Queen, Tinhanan, 


Kirk or Kirke «=. «+ - «+ 421 | who must have flourished several thousand 
LE A A == | years ago. Her body was found lying in the 
ge AND QUERIES is published every | sarcophagus in wonderful preservation, her 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | delicate head decked with a golden, be- 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or | ; fied dina fi kl f Sorc 
$9 US.A., including postage and two half- | Jeweled diadem, live necklaces of precious. 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ the, stones about her neck and bracelets of gold 
Publisher. ‘The London Office is at 22, Essex | and bracelets of silver on her arms. Around 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | the sarcophagus were pieces of furniture, 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back | carved by the skilfullest artists; articles for 


— it, a yg eng | the toilette; jewels in copper and iridescent 


letters for the Editor to the London Office. | glass ; chased cups to contain food, and a 

: == === | statuette — Venus, it has been named — in 
stone, nearly a foot high, which is believed 
to be work of the Aurignacian period. 








Memorabilia. 


| 
am ; ee ey ey THE town-planning schemes of the a of 
1 executive y 0 ne Society of | Oxford were laid before Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
T Friends is called the Meeting for : oxanal | the Inspector appointed by the Minister of 
ings. It has sat for 250 years at Devon- Health on Dec. 8. As the Town Clerk of 
shire House, Bishopsgate, headquarters of | Oxford said at the opening of the enquiry, 
ia Bocity, and mot thor fox th last Une | the seeced stage in, this euteepein, whi 
on Friday o ‘ we S| aims at protecting the character of the city 
the move from that historic building to the | and improving the now ugly approaches to 
Friends’ House in the Euston Road. | it, h q ol hed ov the f t st 
new Friends u - | it, has here been reached. © first stage 
The name of the executive body, first con- was the passing of a resolution by the City 
stituted in 1675 is derived from its primary | Council to prepare a town-planning scheme 
opi — Ss of -_ — | — the — —n a ig — 
the sufferings of persecu riends. en | —a step which was taken in October, : 
persecution ceased suffering in any quarter | The present proposals have a further interest 
was held to be its province and the Meeting | in that for the first time in this country a 
for Sufferings has given help to the miserable, | city is asking for powers to control an area 
or the ees ~ the Rv ggeninoncr in a | built over. The rural districts of Woodstock, 
parts of the globe. The account in The | Headington and Abingdon come within the 
Times, from which we are quoting, mentions | scope of the plan. Among the proposed 
that until well into the nineteenth century regulations is provision that no building 
Friends who had occasion to approach the | shall exceed 50ft. in height, turrets and 
Sovereign as a deputation forbore to remove | towers excepted. An objection was discussed, 
their hats, which were taken off by the Yeo- | raised by Colonel ffennel of Witham Abbey, 
men of the Guard at the door of entrance, an | concerned with the effect of encircling 
act rewarded by a present of a guineas. | Oxford by factory sites, as the scheme pro- 
It will be seen that the easy liberality of | posed or allowed. He suggested that 
Charles II, of — Mr. —— Penney | factories should be —— - md as 
sent us an example at ante, p. 391, was not | possible in one area, and that that should be 
age by, perhaps was not oe bs right away from the main road into Oxford 
other Monarchs. The met by which the | on the west. 
Meeting for Sufferings come to a decision is 
worthy of remark. They never vote. If 


the sense of the meeting is not clear, a period : 
of silence is kept, which often has the } anne . Dee. 9, notes - poe soar ——e by, 
outcome. Should that fail the question is the statnes in the Sunerles genes ty ae 
Sims’ ti anather selon cold. Nearly all of them have lost fingers 
“—? i 8: or toes, and Diana has now lost both her 
HE correspondent of The Times in Paris | hands. Shops and cafés are crowded in 
reported last week French. news from severe weather, not with buyers, but with 
Algiers about an extraordinary discovery | people who come to get warmed up in them 
made by Count Byron de Prorok, who is | for a few hours, having no means of heating 


Parisian’s account of the Paris in frost, 
which may be read in the Morning Post 
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their own homes adequately. In fact, men- 
tion is made of a student at the Sorbonne 


unable to afford a fire in his own room, who | 


was doing nearly all his work at a café. 
There he would sit, with excuse for staying 
in the shape of a café créme before him, 
reading and writing as long as he could bear 
the noise. When this grew too great he 
would go home and finish his day’s work in 
bed. 


HE sheep of the Peak moorlands about 
Kinder Scout and through them their 
owners, have for many weeks been suffering 
from the depredations of a rogue dog whom 
no one in all that time has been able to run 
down. At last, however, the snow has 
betrayed him. 
marks, found him asleep. He tried hard 
to get away, but the frozen snow made going 
slow. The last of three shots killed him. 
His pads were found to be worn very thin, 
by his plodding over rough ground, but other- 
' wise, as was to be expected, he was in highly 
good condition, and fat. He was, not a 
sheep dog, but a smallish brown terrier. He 
had a collar, with an undecipherable name, 
and some people suppose he came out to the 
Derbyshire hills on a walking-tour with his 
master and got lost. Reports of his doings 
will have been noticed from time to time for 
several weeks, and his death has relieved 
farmers of considerable anxiety. Neverthe- 
less, the spectator at a distance may confess 
to some sneaking kindness for that dog — 
seeing he was not a sheep dog after all. 


ANOTHER important relic from the far 

past is reported from Cairo — an 
Egyptian stele of the XVIII dynasty pour- 
traying Ashtaroth, the twy-horned, holding 
a sceptre in her left hand and the ankh in 
her right, crowned with a conical crown in 
which are two feathers and two horns. 


woman who dedicated the stele is represented | 


standing and offering a lotus to the goddess, 
who is smelling it. This monument is at 
present unique in its kind. 


(HE armlet found in the sands at Selsey 


(v. ante, p. 380) has been the subject of | 


inquiry by the Chichester coroner sitting 
with a jury. The armlet is computed to be 
2000 years old, is of pure gold weighing 4oz. 
13dwt., and probably of Celtic workmanship. 


The jury decided that it is treasure trove | 


_ and as such the property of the King. The 
finder, if the British Museum acquires it, as 
seems not improbable, will obtain a substan- 
tial reward. 
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Keepers, following his foot- | 
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| AN interesting Act will come into force on 
the first day of next year. The trainers 
_and exhibitors of performing animals must 
| from that day onwards be registered. Appli- 
| cation for registration must be made to the 
| registration authority of the place where the 
| applicant resides, or, if he has no residence, 
| to the authority of certain specified districts. 

The police and the officials of the registration 

authority have power to enter and inspect 

any premises in which performing animals 
| are trained or exhibited, and where they 
| find cruelty to obtain order prohibiting or 
| restricting training or exhibition from a court 
| of summary jurisdiction. 


[ff is interesting to learn that a series of 

sixty-three letters written by Descartes 
| to Huyghens—dated between 1634 and 1647— 
|have been presented to the Bibliothéque 
| Nationale by Mr. L. H. D. Buxton, Uni- 
| versity Lecturer in Physical Anthropology at 
| Oxford. They were discovered, in a perfect 
| state of preservation, among the papers of 
Mr. Buxton’s grandfather. 


| LOVERS of antiquity may like to make 
note that The Times of Dec. 4 contained 
'an account by Mrs. Eugénie Strong of the 
Museo Nuovo which was inaugurated on Oct. 
31 last at Rome and which is to contain a 
|new and important collection of Greek and 
| Roman sculpture. 


| wHat is to become of the site and build- 
ings of ‘‘Mme Tussaud’s’’? The 

directors of the company are inviting tenders 
| for the purchase of these (the site is free- 
hold) together with the goodwill, the benefit 
_of divers licences and then the contents of 
| the Exhibition. For a very little of the 
show does remain: the knife and chopper of 
‘the guillotine which decapitated Louis XVI 
'and Marie Antoinette; some remains of 
| Bonaparte’s carriages used at Waterloo and 


| St. Helena; the Coronation robes of George 
‘IV, clothes that belonged to Charles X, King 
of France, and a riding-habit of the Empress 
Kugénie’s. 
SOME interesting examples of porcelain 
were sold this week at Messrs. Christie’s, 
among them a pair of Bow Groups, a Girl 
and Youth standing in flowering arbours 
which fetched £210, and a pair of Liverpool 
'mugs, transfer-printed with portraits of 
George IIT and Queen Charlotte, by I. Sadler 
|—-£204 15s. At Messrs. Sotheby’s on Tues- 
| day a first edition of ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
'men,’ bound in with seven other plays by 
‘ Beaumont and Fletcher, was sold for £400. 
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DBCEMBER 12, 1925. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COUNTS OF ANJOU. 
Vi. 
FuLKE V AND GEOFFREY THE J*arR. 

AS a ruler and as a man Fulke V, the next 
+4 Count, turned utterly aside from the evil 
ways of his father and Bertrada. Yet he 
proved himself an Angevin of the Angevins. 
Of middle height*, he inherited the ruddy 
complexion of the first of his name—which he 
in turn transmitted to his grandson Henry 
II. In his temper, at once daring and dis- 
creet, he shows a strong likeness to his great- 
grandfather, the Black Count. His con- 
temporaries record that apart from outbursts 
of the fiery Angevin spirit he was of a kind, 
good-natured, and courteous disposition. 
Loyal to his friends and forgiving to those 
who sought to injure him, he was also gener- 
ous to excess, especially in acts of piety and 
charity. A curious forgetfulness of names 
and faces placed him at some disadvantage, 
and rendered him too dependent on his 
immediate intimates. 

The peculiar circumstances of his early 
life led to important results. His mother’s 
marriage with the King of France revived 
and strengthened the ties between Anjou and 
the Crown. 
counsellor of Louis VI. was Almeric, of 
Montfort, Bertrada’s brother and Fulke’s 
maternal uncle. Almeric and _ Bertrada 
brought about his marriage with Aremberg, 
heiress of Maine, once the plighted bride of 
his half-brother Geoffrey ; and by this means 
Maine was restored to the house of Anjou. 
The nuptials were celebrated in 1106, when 
the bridegroom was sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. In 1110 on the death of Elias his 


wife’s father, he succeeded to the Countship | 


of Maine. Henceforward, the House of 
Anjou woke to fresh energy. This increase 
of territory brought it into collision with the 
interests of Henry I. of England, who was 
also Duke of Normandy, so that a struggle 
between the two powers became inevitable. 


* His statue by David is one of twelve, 
representing the principal personages con- 
nected with Anjou, which surround the pedes- 
tal of King’s René’s monument at Angers. 
Among these twelve are Robert the Strong, 
Fulke the Black, Henry II of England, and 
the ill-fated Margaret of Anjou. 
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Then again, the most trusted geo b , 
| such a bride as King Henry’s daughter. To 
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Now urging the turbulent Norman nobles to 
revolt, now supporting Robert of Normandy’s 
son William against his uncle, offering him- 
self throughout as the loyal supporter of 
France which was hemmed in on all sides by 
the forces of the English King and his allies 
the Counts of Blois and Champagne, Fulke 
was the one enemy whom Henry, King of 
England, really feared. In 1118 he routed 
Henry I’s army and there followed the peace 
of Alengon; sealed in June, 1119, by the 
marriage of William the Aetheling, heir of 
England and Normandy, with Matilda of 
Anjou, Fulke’s eldest daughter. But the 
Aetheling perished in the White Ship the 
following year (25 Nov., 1120) and a new 
alliance between the rival houses had to be 
sought out, which could not be consummated 
for several years—until the heir of Anjou, 
Geoffrey the Fair, born on Aug. 24, 1113; 
had passed out of his boyhood. At last, in 
the spring of 1128/9, in order to disarm 
Fulke’s hostility, King Henry gave the hand 
of his daughter Matilda (widow of the 
Kmperor Henry V.) to the youthful Geoffrey. 
The marriage, which took place at Le Mans, 
was a triumph for Fulke; but no marriage 
could have been more unpopular in England 
or Normandy. 

Many a brilliant match had been made by 
the House of Anjou, beginning with the 
heiress of Amboise more than 250 years be- 
fore; but never before had Black Angers 
hung its narrow streets with brocades, gor-: 
geous with heraldic patchwork, to welcome 


a student of the history of the Angevin 
House, the most precious relic in all Angers 
is the ruined hall of the present bishop’s 
residence, looking out upon the Mayenne 
from over the castle ramparts—the one frag- 
ment, in fact, which has survived of the- 
dwelling-place of the earlier Counts, of 
Fulke the Good, of Geoffrey Greygoun, the 


| Black Count, and his son Martel, the home 


to which Geoffrey brought his English bride. 
Another royal father was seeking an 
Angevin bridegroom for his daughter, and, 
an Angevin successor to his throne. Fulke, 
who had inherited the Black Count’s passion ' 
for pilgrimages, had, in the year 1120, set out ' 
for the Holy Land at the head of a hundred 
knights and men-at-arms. He remained in , 
Palestine a year, warring with the infidels, 
and, by his chivalrous character, favourably 
impressed Baldwin II., King of Jersualem. ‘ 
Baldwin, having no son, grew anxious to 
find a suitable husband for his eldest 
daughter and destined heiress, Melisenda. 
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In the spring of 1128, he offered her hand, 
with the succession to his crown, to Fulke, 


whose wife Aremberg of Maine, had died in | 


1126. Fulke was still in the prime of life, 
thirty-eight years of age, and his career at 
home was at anend. By marrying his son to 


Matilda he had no choice left but either to , 


submit to complete political effacement, or 
to seek a new sphere of action elsewhere. 
Baldwin’s proposal, coming at such a 
moment, extracted him from his difficulty. 
On the Whitsunday before Geoffrey’s 
marriage, he took the Cross before the high 
altar in the Cathedral Church of Tours, and 
so from the wedding festivities at Le Mans, 
came home to Angers to make his prepara- 
tions for departure, and resign his Count- 
ship to his son. 

Before Whitsuntide came round again 
Fulke and Anjou had parted for ever. In 
the early summer of 1129 “he 
(records William of Tyre) in the Holy Land 
accompanied by a glittering escort and 
attired in a style which surpassed the mag- 
nificence of Kings.”’ It is not a part of 
this sketch to follow him upon his lifelong 
crusade. The Angevin spirit of restless 
activity and sleepless vigilance of persever- 
ance, and hard working thoroughness, never 
perhaps shewed to greater advantage than in 
the second half of the eventful life of Fulke 
of Jerusalem. In the year 1131, by the death 
of Baldwin he became King. After a pros- 
perous reign of eleven years he expired in 
1142 from the effects of a fall from his horse.* 
William of Tyre refers to him as ‘a fine 
soldier, an able politician, and a good son of 
the Church.” 

All the mental and bodily gifts which 
nature could bestow upon the most favoured 
mortal were showered upon the eldest son of 
Fulke V., ‘‘ Geoffrey the Handsome.” The 
surname by which he is most generally 





- He left two sons, Baldwin IIT and Amaury, 
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arrived | 





| known, and which gave its name to a dynasty 
of Kings, was derived simply from his boy- 
ish habit of wearing in his cap a sprig of the 
| planta-genista—the broom-plant, which, in 
early summer, makes the open country of 
Anjou a blaze of living gold. ‘‘ A fair and 
ruddy countenance lit up by the lightning 
| glance of a pair of brilliant eyes; a tall, 
slender and sinewy frame, made for grace no 
less than for strength and activity,” is a 
contemporary description of him. To this 
prepossessing appearance was added the 
charm of a gracious manner, and a ready, 
pleasant speech. He possessed, too, a con- 
| siderable share of the quick wits of his race, 
sharpened and developed by such careful 
education as was given to very few princes 
'of the time. His fondness for the study of 
the past seems to have been an inheritance 
from Fulke Rechin, who would have appre- 
ciated a grandson who carried in his memory 
all the battles fought, and all the great deeds 
done, not only by his own people, but also in 
foreign lands. Indeed, he was so devoted to 
letters that he would not go to war without a 
learned teacher at his side. Capable of com- 
passion and generosity, he was beloved by 
the people, and there is a story told of him 
similar to one told of Henri IV. On one 


| occasion, hunting in the forest of Loches, he 


loses his way in the wood, and meets with a 
charcoal-burner. The latter, without recog- 
nising him, offers to show him the way and, 
the offer being accepted, laughingly jumps 
up and rides behind his sovereign. On the 
way they chat together. ‘What do the 








aged 10 and 6 years respectively. On the 
death of the former in 1163, without issue, the 
sceptre devolved upon Amaury who died _ in|} 
1174, leaving a son and successor, Baldwin IV, | 
then 13 vears old, who was deprived by | 
leprosy of the faculties both of mind and | 
body. On his death in 1185/6 he left his | 
kingdom first to his infant nephew Baldwin, 
and afterwards to his sister Sybilla, the child’s 
mother and at that time widow of the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat and wife of Guy of Lusig- 
nan. After the suspicious death of the infant 
Baldwin V, she crowned her second husband 
Guy—a prince of base renown and generally 
looked upon as a coward. Such was the en 

of Angevin dominion in the Holy City: a | 
leper, a child, a woman, and a coward. | 











people think of the Count? Is he liked?” 
‘“The Count is good: but the people suffer; 
though it is the fault of his officers, not of 
the Count, who knows nothing about it.” 
In this manner they enter the town of 
Loches. The magistrates are sent for and 
punished; the charcoal-burner receives 500 
écus and is ennobled. But these kind of 
anecdotes abound in the lives of the 
Plantagenets. 


Unfortunately he did not fail to carry on 
the darker tradition of his race; its ancestral 
curse of filial or fraternal hatred ran on. 
His brother Helias had attempted to obtain 
possession of Maine, their mother’s inherit- 
ance, but was captured by Geoffrey, and 
imprisoned in the castle of Tours for the 
remainder of his days — happily few. 
Geoffrey’s life was undoubtedly to a great ex- 
tent spoilt by his marriage. The yoke which: 
bound together a lad of fifteen and a woman: 
of twenty-five could not fail to press heavily 
0.1 both, but more heavily on the young hus-- 
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band. 
all chance of striking out an independent 
career. In fact, he was sacrificed to his 


posterity ; only needed to father the line of | 


future Kings of England. 

The last important independent action of 
a Count of Anjou, as such, was the conquest 
of Normandy. This was completed in 1144, 
when Geoffrey received the ducal crown at 
Rouen from Louis, King of France. He made 
no pretence, either, of holding it in the name 
of his wife and son: was it not his own by 
right of conquest, and that right acknow- 
ledged by the King of France? 

Three sons blessed the union of Geoffrey 
and Matilda: Henry, born in 1133; Geoffrey, 
born* in 1133, and William (surnamed 
Longsword), born in 1136. 

Geoffrey ‘‘ Le Bel’’ was but just entering 
his thirty-ninth year when death overtook 
him on his way home from the French King’s 
court. On the journey from Paris at the 
beginning of September 1151, overcome with 
heat, he imprudently plunged into a river 
to cool himself. A fever was the consequence, 
and within a week—on Sept. 7—he was dead. 
Dying on the borders of Maine, he was 
buried by his own desire, not among his 


Angevin ancestors at Tours or Angers, but in | 
A splendid | 


his mothers’ home at Le Mans. 
tomb bearing his effigy adorned with gold and 
jewels was raised over his remains in the 
Cathedral—whence some part of it has dis- 
appeared to become an antiquarian curiosity 
ina museum. He was the last Count of 
Anjou in the strict sense of that title for the 
music of King Henry’s trumpets announcing 
his succession to the island throne heralded 
the fall of the Angevins, and the loss to their 
descendants, in the very next generation, of 
the Countship of Anjou. 

C. ee. 


Bruce ANGIER. 


NOTES ON WALT WHITMAN’S 
‘FRANKLIN EVANS.’ 


AVING occasion. some time ago to read 
Walt Whitman’s early novel, ‘ Franklin 
Evans,’ I was struck by the fact that in the 
one recent reprint of that work (in ‘ The 
Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whit- 





* His father bequeathed him Anjou, and 
exacted an oath from his eldest son, Henry, 
afterwards King of England, that the latter 
would respect his wishes. Henry, however, 
“arrying on the family tradition, broke his 
word, took possession of Anjou, and the 


unhappy Geoffrey died of grief in 1157. 
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man,’ Garden City, 1921, vol. ii., 103 ff.) the 
sources of many of the mottoes which Whit- 
man prefixed to his chapters were not locate: 
by the editor. While ‘ Franklin Evans’ is 
by no means a valuable work in itself, it is 
most characteristic of its author, and the 
fullest annotation seems desirable. There- 
fore I began searching for the quoted pas- 
sages; and having been fortunate enough to 
locate not only many of the hitherto un- 
identified quotations, but to discover evidence 
pointing out the particular anthology Whit- 
man took them from, I feel that my dis- 
coveries may be of interest to others and per- 
haps to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ At a later 
date I may offer a few notes on other early 
writings of Whitman, upon the sources of 
which, especially, much work remains to be 
done, now that practically all of the imagin- 
ative prose has been gathered up in Prof. 
Holloway’s collection just mentioned, in 
Messrs. Rodgers and Black’s ‘ Gathering of 
the Forces,” and in my own forthcoming 
edition of ‘The MHalf-Breed and Other 
Stories.’ 

For many of the quotations in his book 
Whitman was indebted to the ‘ Commonplace 
Book of American Poetry,’ compiled by the 
Rev. George B. Cheever, first published in 
1831, but often reprinted from the same 
stereotyped re though with varying 
title-pages. Probably this was placed in the 
poet’s hands by the temperance advocates for 
whom Whitman (who seems not to have been 
himself a teetotaler) agreed to write the tale 
of ‘Franklin Evans.’ For Cheever, the 
author of ‘ Deacon Giles’ Distillery,’ had 
been horsewhipped, or sued for libel, or both, 
by a certain Deacon who thought himself 
reviled in that brochure, and probably even 
the ‘Commonplace Book’ was valued the 
more highly by the devotees of cold water, 
for the sake of its author’s ‘“‘ martyrdom.”’ 
Below I give references, as far as possible, 
to the pages of the ‘ Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose,’ and to Cheever, adding in many 
cases a page reference to the original edition 
of ‘ Franklin Evans,’ which appeared, dated 
November, 1842, as No. 34 of the ‘‘ Extra 
Series ’’ of a New York newspaper, The New 
World. 

Chap. 1. (‘U.P.P.,’ p. 106; ‘ F.E.,’ p. 2). 
The motto is from Cheever, p. 56. The 
author is R. H. Dana, Sr. (father of the 
author of ‘ Two years before the Mast’), and | 
the poem’s title ‘The Changes of Home.’ 
See ‘Poems and Prose Writings’ of R. H. 
Dana, 1850, vol. i., p. 57. 

Chap. 11. (‘ U.P.P.,’ p. 110; ‘ F.E.,’ p. 3). 
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The motto, from W. C. Bryant’s poem ‘ The PBAGON IN PLACE-NAMES: DRAKE. 


Ages,’ is given by Cheever, p. 53. 

; Chap. 111. (‘ U.P.P.,’ p. 120; ‘ F.E.,’ p. 5). 
The motto is from Cheever, p. 339, being the 
first stanza of a poem ‘ To a Young Invalid’ 
hy Henry Pickering. 

Chap. vr. (‘ U.P.P.,’ p. 136; ‘ F.E.,’ p. 9). 
The motto is from the well-known epigram 
hy John Byrom, according to Bartlett. 

Chap. vit. (‘ U.P.P., p. 146; ‘F.E.,’ p. 
12). The motto is given by Cheever, p. 160, 
being. stanzas iv. and v. of a poem called 
‘Man giveth up the Ghost and where is he ?’ 
which is said to be from the columns of the 
Christian Examiner, 

Chap,,a1x. (ULP.P..” p, 161; *ERE.,’ p. 
13). The motto is the sixth and final stanza 
of a poem ‘At Musing Hour’ by Thomas 
Wells, given by Cheever at p. 158. 

hap. xr. CULE.2., p. 165; “E-E., p. 
16). The motto is the sixth stanza of a 
poem, ‘ Thy Neighbor,’ given by Cheever, p. 
374. 

Chap. xiv. (‘U.P.P.,’ p. 177; °F:E.,’ p. 
19). Cheever, p. 335, gives the motto, as 
the seventh stanza of ‘The Dying Girl.’ 

Chap. xvi. :(‘U.P.P.,’ p. 185; ‘F.E.,’ p. 
21). The motto consists of the second and 
third stanzas of ‘‘ Look not upon the wine 
when it is red ’’ credited to Willis (rightly or 
wrongly) by Cheever, p. 224. 

Chap. xrx. (‘U.P.P.,’ p. 195; ‘F.E.,’ p. 
24). The quatrain used as motto is the third 
of the rather fine rhymed stanzas prefixed by 
Bryant to ‘ Thanatopsis ’ on its first appear- 
ance, in the North American Review in 1817. 
Though not collected by Bryant the stanzas 
are given by Cheever, p. 135, in a note. 

Chap. xx. [which should come after Chap. 
yarT, | CU. FP.” p, 200: “-F-E:,’ ‘p, 5). 
The motto is from Cheever, p. 286, the first 
stanza of Frisbie’s ‘A Castle in the Air.’ 


T may add a few incidental notes on pas- 
sages in ‘ Franklin Evans’ which seem to 
merit comment :— 

Chap. v. (‘ U.P.P.,’ p. 133). 
*; to have,’’ added in line 8 by the editor, 
are. hardly necessary. 

Ibid. (‘U.P.P.,’ p. 134). Whitman’s 
reference to the play with genuine curtains, 
etc., is probably to the elaborate New York 
production of Dion Boucicault’s ‘ London 
Assurance,’ which Poe also commented on 
with scorn in his Literati article on Mrs. 
Mowatt (Harrison’s edition of Poe, xv. 30). 

Chap. x. (‘ U.P.P.,’ p. 159). In line 31 


*‘class’’ is a misprint for ‘‘ glass.” 
Taomas Ottive Masporvr. 


The words | 


HORD, DRAKESTONE, DRAKELOW. 
—This element, never common, yet appears 
in various counties bearing the meaning of the 
white or red worm, snake, or winged monster- 
devil, that guards gold or treasure-hoard, 
and suns it in fine weather, indeed, was often 
regarded as actually breeding it; being, in 
fact, a repulsive god of wealth. While 
readers will recall the worm slain by Sige- 
mund, in ‘ Beowulf,’ that is named Hordes- 
hyrde or Hord-weard, the gold-guarder (Th. 
4576), they may also recall the Dragon as the 
known symbol of Roman _ Imperialism 
(Ammianus Mare., Bk. xvi., 39) that pro- 
bably has been transmitted to medisval 
heraldry as Rouge-Dragon. In Co. Glos. we 
have one surviving example of the term. It 
marks remains of an ancient camp on 
Stinchcombe Hill called Drakestone (i.e., the 
stone that covers the hoard of the Dragon, 
O.E. Draca); but it is of no little interest to 
find from 13th and 14th century deeds that the 
same county, formerly so rich in folk-lore and 
holy wells, also possessed two other spots far 
apart: one, in the Forest of Dene (1340) and 
the other probably situated by the Roman- 
British quarries near the r. Coln, opposite 
Chedworth Villa and known (a.D. 1222) as 
Drakehord: i.e., Dragon’s hoard, in the 
parish of Yanworth. One Walter West, son 
of Alan of Yanworth, then gave to God and 
St Kenelm and the Monks of Winchcombe 
for the good of his soul, &c., three acres in 
Dragon-hoard field, &c., as well as his house 
in Yanworth, in exchange for a corrody for 
his wife Isabel and himself. I am unable 
to locate (precisely) the Forest example, but, 
as it was on the King’s demesne, one may 
strongly suspect that it may have originated 
in those vetera fossata called scowles (w. 
cendwilau = caverns), due to Roman and 
later mining operations there. Both these 
old examples carry the like spelling, and 
signified the same thing — a treasure-store 
guarded by a Dragon. In Derbyshire occurs 
a tumulus (a.p. 942) aet dracan hlawen: 
at the dragon’s mound. Worcestershire pro- 
vides another, near Wolverley. 

Whatever experiences Walter West may 
have had with his grimly-named land he 
knew that any evil clinging to is reputation 
would be done away by the holy water of the 
Winchcombe Benedictines : and perhaps that 
is why the fearsome name became forgotten; 
also why he and his spouse parted with it. 
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Holiwell wood rises opposite, its well being 
called T'urpins-well from the possessor, Roger 
Turpin, a.p. 1180. 
St, Cratr BapDDELEY. 

SAMUEL RICHARDSON AND MER- 

CHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL (see 
ante, p. 361; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia’). — The 
author of ‘Pamela’ was born in 1689 in 
Derbyshire, and is known to have entered a 
London school at about the age of 13. His | 
father’s intention that he should enter the 
Church was frustrated by financial Josses, and, 
says the novelist, ‘‘ he left me to choose at 
the age of 15 or 16, a business, having been 
able to give me only school learning.’? The 
name Samuel Richardson appears in the 
class lists at Merchant Taylors’ in the years 
1701 and 1702; no admission register exists 
for this period, so that we have no partic- 
ulars as to parentage; and this Samuel 
Richardson left from one of the lower forms, 
in which it was not customary to give the 
date of birth. We have therefore only the 
hare name; but the date corresponds with 
the date at which the novelist was at a Lon- 
don school, and, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, the name does not appear at 
this time in the register of any other London 
school. (Rev.) J. A. Naren, 

Headmaster. 
Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C.I. 


ROBERT PHILIPS (d. 1650 ?). — The 
meagre account of this Oratorian in the 
‘D.N.B.’ does not state the following facts: 
He was a native of Glasgow, who left 
Scotland in 1599, and entered the Scots Col- 
lege, Rome, in 1602. There he was ordained 
priest, and thence went to Paris, where he 
took the degree of M.A. He then went on! 
the Scottish Mission in May, 1613, and 
seems to have acted as a priest in Dumfries 
and its neighbourhood, and also in Edin- 
burgh. A warrant was issued for his arrest 
13 Aug., 1613. He was tried and found 
guilty by the High Court of Justiciary at 
Kdinburgh on 14 Sept., but his sentence was 
deferred. till 16 Nov., 1613, when he was 
sentenced to perpetual banishment. 

His sister, Christina, married one Ninian ' 
Fleming, by whom she had a son, James, 
who entered the Scots College at Douai in 
1634, aged 20, and dying there was buried 
in the Church of Saint Jacques. 

[See ‘ Register of the Privy Council of | 
Scotland’ (Edinburgh, 1891), passim; 
‘Register of the Scots Colleges’ (Aberdeen, 
1906), at pp. 29, 101]. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


| 
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Readers’ Queries. 


KIRK, OR KIRKE. 


HE writer desires the earliest references to 

the use, in Scotland, of this word, for 
church; and as a surname. The Anglo- 
Saxon Circc, from the Greek Kyriakon, be- 
came in English; Church; in North England 
and Scotland, however, the word, retaining 
the original K sound, became Kirk, or 
variations thereof. To most Englishmen, 
and probably all Scotsmen, nowadays, Kirk 
would seem to be typically Scots in origin ; 
yet it was undoubtedly in use in Northern 
England, if not lower down, at least as early 
as the twelfth, and at least as late as the 
fourteenth centuries. 

Bardsley’s ‘ English Surnames’ mentions 
Joan atte Kirke, in ‘Cal. Inquis. Post 
Mortem,’ a.D. 1216-1336; and Robert atte 
Kirke, in ‘Placit. in Dom. Cap. West- 
minster.,’ A.D. 1194-1327. Also, in the 
Returns of the Poll Tax for the West Riding 
of Yorks, 2 Ric. II, 1379, pub. by the Yorks. 
Arch. and Top. Assoc., 1882, we have five 
families with this surname—one entry in- 
dicating the church itself, as Kyrk—variously 
spelt: Kerke, Kirk, Kirke, Kyrk, and 
Kyrke, all but one being preceded by De; 
e.g., ‘‘ Johannes de Kirke.” The exception, 
illustrating and confirming the generally 
accepted derivation of the surname (and 
others similar), namely some official associa- 
tion with, or residence near the church, | 
reads: ‘‘ Ffryston, [mod., Monk Fryston], 
Willelmus at ye Kyrk & Vxor,’’ the succeed- 
ing entry being: ‘‘ Henricus at ye Hall.”’ 

As to North Britain, the reign of Malcolm 
Canmore, 1057—1098, saw the introduction 
of an English Court, and from his son’s 
time, David I. of Scotland, 1124—1153, date 
the great Anglo-Norman families in Scot- 
land. Many commoners, doubtless, were 
associated with this peaceful penetration, and 
subsequent military, or commercial enter- 
prises. 

Two quotations seem relevant: ‘‘ The 
method adopted by Malcolm and his de- 
scendants compelled the greater portion of 


| Celtic Scotland to adopt English law and 


custom, and, to a lesser extent, speech.’’ ‘‘ In 


‘Lothian [temp. David I.], the place-names 


recorded in Charters were already, for the 
most part, English.”’ 

Many of the most famous and now 
typically Scots surnames are not of Celtic- 


| Scots—but really of English, Norman, Norse, 
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[rish, or Teutonic origin ; e.g., Baliol, Bruce, | according to Chester’s ‘ Westr. Abbey Regrs.’; 
Chisholm, Comyn, Forsyth, Fraser, Gordon, | °r 1056, according to B. E. Smith’s * Cyclo- 
Hamilton, Keith, Kennedy, Macdonald, | peedia of Names.’ He was knighted 16 July, 
Maxwell, Munro, Stewart, Wallace, &c., as | eo rg —_ bo - a 
the late Lord Avebury, then Sir John Lub- | 0! 4\irke, seated at Whitehnough Hah, near 
bock, Bt., and other authorities pointed out Chapel-en-le-Frith, in the High Peak, Co. 
in letters. to The Times, in 1887. Derby, where, in the reign of Henry {\, 
The following are early references to Scots 1399-1415, lived Arnold Kyrke; ¢f. Burke's 
families named Kirk. In ‘ Scottish Arms,’ | ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1886, 1921, and the London 
&c., A.D. 1370-1678, ed. 1881, R. R. Stodart | Visitations, 1655-5, Harl. Soc. 
quotes : |. The arms of this English family do not 
In 1479, Gawin of Kirk was a_ party to a a of Kirk of oe ee ae 
suit as to the lands of Hoddam. In Dumfries | | sed 7 % oyie, a — 
and Kirkeudbrightshires, there were families already quoted from Nisbet, but “ within a 
of Kirko, Kirkhaugh, or Kirk. They inter- border,” or bordure, for distinction, and, for 
married with Grierson of Barjarg, M’Naught crest, a crosier and dagger, saltire-ways ; 
of Culfad, ete. Elizabeth, heiress of Sunday- motto, Optimum quod primum. These were 
well, married a Maclellan. Glaister, Bogrie porne by Robert Kirk, 1641—1692, Minister 
SS were also possessed by families of Aberfoyle, a famous Gaelic scholar, for 
The seal of Alexander Kirk, baillie of St, Whom see the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biogr.’ His eldest 
Andrews, 1520, has a saltire and chief, and brother, James, Minister at Balmaghie, 
in base a cinquefoil. Galloway, is known; but the records of the 
In ‘A System of Heraldry,’ 1722, five intervening brothers have been lost sight 
Alexander Nisbet says : of. These missing links have, or may have 
Phe Name of Kirk, .. . in onr cht ana | 0” uel bee Seee eet nation | cat th 
modern Books of Arms carry: Gules, a P * _— vote ily wes Ee 2; 
cy eee oe. as Ege A Saltier- pig ee ren Rang seem, 
ways Argent; and on a chief of the 2d, a | as Che says, 1n his estr. y tvegrs., 
Thistle Vert. The last figure shows them to | ‘‘ by reason of the mystery that surrounds 
have been of a Scots Extraction, and to have | most of those of this name of this period.” 
sevemned the Sivesme from = Bacay aed | He adds that the ancestry of George Kirke 
nohouging thereto upon Account of some Ulice | (dq, 1675 ?), Gentleman of the Robes, and the 
é ite _ |notorious Groom of the Bedchamber to 
s — — — : 4 ~ ig ' Charles II, has never been ascertained. The 
cotland so far met wi y the present | patent of his arms, dated 21 (29th ?) June, 
writer is that of Kirk of Aberfoyle, Perth- ' 1633, by Sir Jas. Balfour, Lyon King of 
‘shire. It commences with two brothers, the Arms, shows that he bore, Gu., a crosier in 
a a — _ tigen rong meet bend sinister—the crook downwards—or, sur- 
ore Cardina atson_ in . e€ | mounted by a sword in bend dexter argent, 
younger brother, David Kirk, Burgess of | hilted and pommelled or, the handle barry 
Edinburgh, was, as John Knox, in his ‘His- | wavy or and azure, a chief or, issuant there- 
tory’ mentions, slain in 1549, in Edinburgh, from a thistle vert, seeded proper. These 
valiantly fighting at the side of the then arms were confirmed to him, and a crest 
Provost, the Laird of Stenhouse, who was assigned: Upon a wreath, or and gules, a 
defending the privileges of the town against hand holding a sword wreathed with two 
— tee — Frenchmen ; see Nisbet, branches of laurel proper, and above all, in a 
ibid. isbet s that there were several scroll, the motto Virtute, which, in his case, 
considerable families of Kirk in England, | surely, must have been “ writ sarkastik !” 
quoting Sir David Kirk, Governor and Pro-| It will be seen that these arms, so closely 
prietor of Newfoundland, and his brothers, | resembling those of Kirke, of Aberfoyle, were 
Lewis Kirk, Governor of Canada, and Capt. confirmed by Lyon King of Arms, Scotland, 
Thos. Kirk, Vice-Adm. of the English Fleet, | and the present writer hazards the conjecture 
these last two younger brothers having been | that George Kirke may have been descended 
granted a canton, as an augmentation to| from David Kirke, Burgess of Edinburgh, 
their arms, for ‘‘taking the country of | killed 1549. George’s son, Percy, or Piercy 
— _— belonging to the French.’’ | Kirke (1646 ?—1691), Lieut.-Gen., Col. . 
Sir David Kirk, or Kirke, b. 1596, or 1599, | ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs,’ was an energetic anc 
if his Mar. Lic. in 1633, given in Chester’s | capable officer ; the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biogr.,’ while 
“London Mar. Liec.,’ is correct, died 1653/4, | admitting he was a short-tempered, rough- 
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spoken, dissolute soldier, and, no doubt, harsh 


and unscrupulous, shows that the accounts of 
his atrocities in the West of England, after 
Monmouth’s Rebellion, 1685, are fictitious 


or exaggerated. Previously, for two years, | 


1682-84, he had been Governor of Tangier, 
his old regiment, the old Tangier, or 
Governor’s Regt., being now known as the 
Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regt. 

Robert Kirke, Consul General at Algiers, 
appointed 14 Dec., 1764, may also have de- 
rived from the Aberfoyle stock. In conclu- 
sion, the writer desires information to deter 
mine whether the word Kirk, for ‘‘ church,’’ 
originated in Northern England, and was 
carried to Scotland, and whether the various 
early Scots families of Kirk, or Kirke, also 
ultimately derived from England, where, 
from ancient times, families with this sur- 
name have existed in the Cos. of Durham, 
Yorks., Derby, and in the Cos. of Leicester, 
Lincoln, Notts, Essex, &c. 

Henry Curtis. 

2, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 


‘“ DENE ESSE.’’—How early can this be 


found? The Stanford Dictionary calls | 


it ‘‘ Late Latin,”’ and gives five examples of 
its use in nineteenth century English 
books, beginning with Burton’s ‘ Anatomy.’ 
Bien-étre is cited from Montaigne in Littré. 
Well-being is found in Overbury’’s ‘ A Wife,’ 
stanza 5: 

Man did but the well-being of this life 

From woman take; her heing she from man. 


W. W. 


ORACE MANN’S VILLA AT 
FLORENCE.—‘ Mann and Manners at 
the Court of Florence,’ compiled by Dr. 
Doran from the letters of Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole, contains constant allusions 
to Mann’s villa residence in or near Florence, 
where he continually gave open-air fétes, but 
in no instance is the name of the villa men- 
tioned or any inkling as to its whereabouts. 
Most of the old villas, if not all, are still in 
existence there, and I should be very grate- 
ful if any reader could help me to identify 
it, or the name of the owner from whom it 
was hired. 
G. THARP, 
Lt.-Col. | 
15, Great Cumberland Place, W.1. 
EW GRASS BUTTER.—In Calendar of | 
State Papers — Domestic Series — under ! 
date March 20, 1640, it is recorded that five | 
London cheesemongers, who provided all the 
butter and cheese this year for the Northern | 
Expedition, offer 2,000 firkins ‘‘ of new grass | 





butter.” I shall be glad of a reference to 


an earlier use of this phrase, which is still 
current among dairy farmers. 
R. HepGerR WALLACE. 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS 

D’ABRANTES. — I should be much 

obliged by information on the following 
small points : 

1. ‘On aurait dit qu’ils avaient pris ion 
nom dans l’almanach des vingt-cing mille 
adresses.’”? (Introduction). What is the 
almanach alluded to? 

2. Junot’s Christian names was Andoche 
from that of the saint on whose day he was 
born. Who was this saint, and what can be 
said of the range of his cult? 

3. In 1797 Laplace was for some few days 
Minister of the Interior, and made no success 
of the post. An acquaintance of the Junots 
caricatured him as an astrologer tumbling 
intoa well. Has this drawing been preserved ? 
References (contemporary) to Laplace’s short 
term of office would be acceptable. 

4. Mme d’Abrantés tells (chapt. xxxi.) 
the story of an adventure, when she attempte:l 
to drive a restive chestnut in a ‘‘ boghey,”’ 
and would have come to grief but for the 
timely intervention of Murat. ‘‘ Boghey ”’ 
is doubtless ‘‘ buggy,’’ When were these 
vehicles introduced into France? Were they 
built there? References to illustrations (of 
the period) would be welcome. Were they 
used in France up to the beginning of the 
era of the automobile ? 

5. In chapt. xxxii. Mme d’Abranteés has 
a note about the enthusiasm of English ladies 
for Napoleon. She mentions Mrs. Wilmot 
and Lady Caroline Grenville. Who was Mrs. 
Wilmot and what was her relationship to the 
Pitts ? 

6. It will be remembered that one day at 
St. Cloud Napoleon related the story of young 
Casabianca and the blowing up of the 
Orient for the edification of Prince Louis, 
the eldest son of Queen Hortense, on whom 
many hopes were centred and who died very 
young. Mme d’Abrantés makes the Emperor 
wind up the tale with the words ‘‘ Je pense 
avec orgueil qu’il était de ma famille,’ and 
adds a note saying she had often heard him 
tell the tale with this addition but that many 
people denied the relationship. Has this 
statement ever been definitely confirmed or 
refuted ? Gc BE. 


HE WEDDING-RING.—Who first set the 
fashion of wearing a plain gold wedding 
ring ? 


CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. | 
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/OODCOCK.--1 should be grateful to any , 
reader for information regarding the | 
descendants of Sir Thomas Woodcock, of 
Lewes, Co. Sussex, who was knighted in 1660. 
Sir Thomas’s children settled in London, and 
about the year 1700 were residing at the | 
parishes of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. 
James’s, Westminster. Should any reader, 
or member of the above family, have any 
further details as to this particular branch, 
I should be pleased to correspond. 
W. J. G. Verco., 
72, Yerbury Road, London, N. 


EORGE EVELYN : MARRIAGE 
LICENCE WANTED.—Can any reader 
help me to find the marriage licence, or the 
register of the marriage, of George Evelyn, 
M.P. for Bletchingly, Surrey, from 1708 to 
his death in 1724, to his second wife Ann, 
whose surname I want to ascertain. This 
marriage must have taken place between 1705 
and 1717, as Ann Evelyn was buried at God- 
stone in October, 1716, the most probable date 
being from 1708 to 1715 inclusive. George 
Evelyn married as his first wife, in 1701, 
Rebecca Rollinson; she died in 1703. 

I have made many researches but so far 
without success. 

George Evelyn was of Rooksnest, Godstone, 
Surrey, and of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London. 

It seems impossible that the marriage of 
a person of considerable importance, a M.P., 
and related to the Evelyn baronets, should 
not be in the Marriage Licences or at any 
rate in the Registers. 

I made this query about a year ago, but 
had no answers, and I think it may have 
escaped the notice of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

C. THrRustTon. 

The Lodge, Leominster. 


yJUEEN VICTORIA’S CHAMPION. — 
Will someone kindly furnish answers to 

the following questions which I ask in behalf 
of an Italian of note? Was the champion 
at Queen Victoria’s coronation a clergyman ? 


Was he, for that reason, represented by a 
substitute? What was the  substitute’s 
name ? 


Guy Freetwoop WILSON. 


{The old ceremony of challenging all comers | 


to impugn the monarch’s right was performed 
for the last time at the coronation of George 
IV, by Henry Dymoke, representing his father, 
John Dymoke, Rector of Scrivelsby, the 
hereditary champion, who, being in Orders, 
considered the office unsuitable for himself, 
The above queries, therefore do not arise.] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| the process.’” 


DECEMBER 12, 1925. 


JAPANESE MALLET - HEADED: 

SWORD..— In the ancient legends of 
Japan it is said that the troops of Hikoho 
no Ninigi, when this son of the Princess of 
the Myriad Looms of the Luxuriant Dragon- 
fly Island was sent to take possession of 
Japan, were armed with ‘‘ mallet-headed ” 
swords. These are also mentioned in accounts. 
of the expedition against the Kumaso of the 
Kmperor Keik6, though another version 
describes mallets made from camelia trees in 
their stead. . What was the shape and what 


the method of using mallet-headed swords? 


I take the above from Brinkley’s ‘ History of 
the Japanese People.’ 
LN, R. 


ORD SANDFORD’S SUPPORTERS. — 
What supporters, if any, were granted to 


, Sir Francis Richard Sandford, K.C.B., who. 


was created Baron Sandford of Sandford in 
the County of Salop by Patent dated Jan. 
20, 54 Victoria, 1891? I believe that Lord 
Sandford did not record his Armorial Bear- 
ings, which were ancient ones, at the Col- 
lege of Arms, when his Patent of Peerage 
was granted. 
W. G. D. FLercHer, F.s.A. 
PASSING THE WINE,—Can any one tell 
me the origin of the custom of circulat- 
ing the wine at dinner in the same direction 
as the sun? [I shall be grateful for any 
information on the subject. 
(Mrs.) KatHariInE PALMER. 
~— is one example of the virtually unive- 
sal superstition that movement ‘‘ wither- 
shins ”—contrary to the sun—is unlucky.] 
HE BUCKLAND YEW.—An ancient yew 
in the churchyard of Buckland, near 
Dover, was removed, according to the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ 11th ed., 1911, to a 
distance of 60 yards in 1880. The account 
says that its trunk was split so that it had 
a direction nearly parallel with the soil, but 
when it was replanted the horizontal portions 


were replaced in their original erect positions . 


and the natural symmetry restored. 

This account does not agree with that 
given by J. Charles Cox ‘ Kent’ (Little 
Guides), 1923, who says that the ancient 
church was severely restored in 1751 and 
lengthened westward in 1850. To effect the 
lengthening ‘‘ an ancient fine yew tree was 
moved a distance of 56 feet and has survived 
Which of these two accounts 
varying thus materially with regard to the 
time and the distance the tree was shifted, 
is correct ? 


of trees so moved ? H. ASKEW. 





Are there any other instance. 
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RERELEY’S ‘ REFORMED PROTEST- 
ANT.—I am anxious to discover a copy 
of ‘‘The Reformed Protestant by John 
Brereley, priest’”’ [i.e., Laurence Anderton], 
published about 1615, and cited in a tract 
of 1624. There is no copy in the British 
Mueseum, and although an exhaustive search 
has been made in a number of important 
Roman Catholic Libraries, no copy has come 
to light. If any private owner possesses a 
copy I should be glad to hear of it. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 
Na BOTOLPH, ALDGATE: ‘‘SAMELY.” 
—This church, which follows older ones 
on the same site, was erected in 1744, from 
the plans of Geor ge Dance, then City Sur- 


veyor, who was also the architect of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and the Mansion 
House. 


The Rev. J. F. Marr has recently quoted 
from the records of St. Botolph that among 
the conditions laid down for the contractor 
in erecting the church was that if any samely 
bricks were brought to the premises to be 
used in the work, the whole load in which 
such samely bricks are shall be refused. 

What does the term ‘‘ samely’’ here con- 
note ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 

[NSCRIPTIONS ON CUP.—The following 
inscriptions occur on a coco-nut cup 
mounted in silver with London hallmark of 
1791. On one side: 
Sacred to Friendship to Mirth and mild Ale, 


So here’s to our lovely Greeu Monk of the 
Dale. 


on the other side: 
Alas Poor Monk. 
Can any one explain their meaning ? 


NURNAMES ENDING IN -YER. —I 

should be glad to know of any surnames 
ending in -yer, and to ascertain the relative 
listribution of them over the various counties 
of England. I know Fludyer, Denyer, Lock- 
yer, Boobbyer. 


4 


LrEonarD C, Price. 


OURCES OF POEMS DESIRED.—In which 

volumes of the works of their respective 
authors do the following poems occur? ‘ Two 
graves at Rome’ (by F. T. Palgrave), ‘ The 
house of Keats’ (by Sir J. Rennell wa we. 


{The former is the fifth poem in Bk. iii. of 
‘Lyrical Poems ’—Macmillan, 1871.] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








THEATRE IN. THE GREAT HALL, 
HAMPTON COURT. 
(cxlix. 368). 


Bp answer to the enquiry of J. E. R. I have 

a certain number of facts and particulars 
about the Theatre which was erected in 1718. 
by George I in the Great Hall at Hampton 
Court, which I hope to publish in due course. 
There is also a complete plan of it which 1 
hope to reproduce. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the ‘‘ theatre’’ was merely a 
piece of carpentry and upholstery erected in 
the Great Hall, the width of which deter- 
mined its proportions. 

On the same site, as I have elsewhere ex- 
plained, Shakespeare’s stage was set at the- 
end of the Hall, the openings in the screens 
serving for entrances and exits, and the 
Minstrels’ Gallery above for the musicians. 

Ernest Law. 
LUS FOURS” (cxlix. 387). —I pre- 
sume that Mr. MarrHews is_ not 
familiar with the special language of golf 
whence this expression takes its rise. The 
ordinary player has a handicap, i.e., some- 
thing taken off his score when the round is 
finished. The good player is ‘‘ scratch ”’ 
and has nothing taken off his score. The 
first-rate expert has something added to his 
score to level him up with the others; he is 
+ 2or + 4. ‘ Plus fours”’ are then the 
garments worn by these experts on the golf- 
links. They are knickerbockers carried well 
below the knee, round about which ordinary 
knickerbockers end. Thus they ‘‘ throw a 
kindly veil’? over much of what may not be 
a good calf. Originally confined to the 
links, they have become fashionable enough 
in this age of careless dress to creep into 
the drawing-room, just as ‘‘ sports clothes ”’ 
of the feminine order, being found attractive, 
have had a vogue among those who never go- 
on the links, 
V. R. 
*¢ QUA TELA TONANTI”’ (cxlix. 349).— 
From an article on ‘The Arms of the 
Board of Ordnance’ in the Journal of the 
Society of Army Historical Research, vol. i., 
pp. 210-3, the following is taken : 

As regards the motto—Sua tela Tonanti—it 
seems that the most intelligible translation 
is “ To the thunderer his thunderbolts,”’ the 
reference being presumably to Jupiter tonans. 
The phrase is of the same class as “ Each one 
to his tastes ’’—(Chacun @ son gott). 
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In 1855 the Board of Ordnance ceased to | 
wards 3rd Karl of Clancarty, being allowed 


” 


exist; the ‘‘ Arms’’ went into abeyance, and 
although the Royal Army Ordnance Corps 
(formerly the Ordnance Store Department) 
now bears the arms and motto, but not the 
crest, on its buttons and collar-badges, pre- 
sumably sanctioned by the Army Council, no 
‘“ grant ’’ of Arms has been made. 

The Crest and motto are now used on the 
note-paper heading at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich—the so-called ‘‘ shop ’’?— 


| 


the home of the Gentlemen Cadets studying | 


for commissions in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, and in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. 

The Company of Gentlemen Cadets is a 
lineal descendant in direct and unbroken line 
of the Honourable the Board of Ordnance, 
and might properly claim the right to bear 
the old Ordnance Arms,, and so might the 
R.A. and R.E. with equal reason. 

J. H. Lestie, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
HE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: 
FACT OR PROPAGANDA ? (cxlix. 279, 
317, 392).—A great deal of information on 
this subject is given in a Government of 
India publication entitled ‘ List of Europeans 
and others in the English Factories in Bengal 
at the time of the Siege of Calcutta in the 
year 1756.’ With an appendix containing 
lists of European sufferers, by S. C. Hill. 
Printed at the Government Press at Calcutta 
in 1902. 

It is a 4to. book with vexatious pagination 
—pp. iv. 10, 100, xiv. Only 200 copies were 
printed, of which I have one, and will gladly 
lend it if desired. 

J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
H M.S. BLONDE, 1830 (cxlix. 368).—I am 

* now partly able to answer my own query 
about William Heath’s caricature of Sir 
Robert Gordon’s ball on the Blonde. <A long 
article, nearly a column length, in The Times 
(Aug. 15, 1829) describes minutely ‘‘ Mr. 
Gordon’s audience of the Grand Seigneur ”’ 
on the great plain of Buyukdere. The frigate 
Blonde, and the sloop Rifleman, took Gordon 
and his mission to Constantinople. They 
moved on July 10 from before Tophana to the 
bay of Buyukdere, and the audience was 
given on July 13 amid immense pomp. The 


occasion was remarkable for the departure , 
from forms previously observed very strictly 
at the Porte, Gordon and his staff, which 
included Lord Yarmouth, afterwards 
Marquis of 


4th 


Hertford (the father of Sir | 


Richard Wallace), and Lord Dunlo, after- 


to wear their swords. 
J. M. Burzocu. 


M K.O.8. (exlix. 389).—I was puzzled my- 


self by the initials ‘‘ M.E.N.T.”’ pre- 
ceding ‘‘ weaver,’’ and finally decoded them 
as ‘‘ Mile Knd New Town.’ If the “8” 
is taken as ‘‘ suburb,”’ the initials would be 
‘* Mile End Old Suburb.”” I presume it is 
“S$” and not ‘‘T.’? Mile End on the old 
maps is divided into Old and New Town, and 
the initals seem to have been used in descrip- 
tions for brevity. , 
W. H. Mancuer. 
Is it certain that these letters have been 
correctly read in the original MS. Register? 
If the S could be a mis-reading for 7 I would 
suggest that they stand for Mile End Old 
Town, which used to be part of the parish 
of Stepney. This solution might be tested 
by seeing if the letters M.E.N.T. are any- 
where used for Mile End New Town, another 
district formerly in the parish, 
H. J. B. CLements. 
According to Pennant ‘‘ the church was 
originally called Keclesia Omnium Sanctorum, 
but was afterwards styled that of St. Dun- 
stan.’”? He also states that ‘‘ this tract 
had been a Manor in the Saxon times, called 
Stibben-bedde, i.e., Stibben heath.’’ Is it 
possible that these are the four letters in 
question, and that the baptized were “‘ of 
the Manor of the Church of All Saints” 
before it was called St. Dunstans? It is 
only guess-work but it may help your corres- 
pondent towards a correct solution. 
Watrer EK. GAwTHorp. 
AYGO (DAGO) (cxlix. 389).—I enquired 
about this in California and New Mexico 
in the ’eighties and was told that it was a 
cowboy corruption of Hidalgo, from the early 
Spanish families of those States, and subse- 
sequently applied indifferently to Spaniards 
and Italians. 
Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary ’ explains 
this word :—[‘‘ Supposed to be a corruption 
of Diego, a Spanish equivalent of James; 
applied as a generic proper name to 
Spaniards]. A name originally given in the 
South Western section of the United States 
to a man of Spanish parentage: now ex- 
tended to include Spaniards, Portuguese, 
and Italians in general.”’ 
The first example of its use is dated 1888. 
J. H. Lesrm, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


Decemper 12, 1925, 
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This query was answered a few weeks ago 
in the Sunday Times by Rex Clements, as 
follows : 

Dago is a corruption of “ Diego,” one of 
the most widely bestowed names among 
peoples of Spanish birth. Originally applied 
by sailors to natives of the Peninsula, the 
word has since come to include any inhabi- 
tant of Southern Europe or Latin America. 

Muriet Hamitton Scott. 

9, Queens Gate Gardens, S8.W.7. 


GUBVIV ALS IN COSTUME (exlix. 369). 
 —(1) According to Mr. W. W. Skeat, 
in ‘The past at our doors,’ the Blue Coat 
costume is that which was worn by ordinary 
boys in the time of Edward VI who founded 
the school. 


(2) The description is not quite clear ; might 
not the girls have been from the Foundling 
Hospital ? 

Effigies in the original costumes are found 
outside several Charities, such as The Grey- 
coat School, a charity at Exeter, and another, 
I think, at Watford. 

W. E. Gawtuorpr. 


QEASONING TIMBER IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES (exlix. 349).—Mr. Aymer Vallance 
some time ago, in a lecture on medizval 
wooden houses, remarked that the great beauty 
of these old buildings was much enhanced by 
the splitting and twisting of the wood which 
was apparently used green and unseasoned. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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the death of his eldest brother Philip, sine 


| prole, Mar, 16, 1759: 


‘the earlier 


m. (1) Anne, d. of 
Parker, Esq., of Brentwood, Essex ; 


| (2) ‘Aug. 7, 1771, Margaret Irene, d. of John 


Sarney, Esq., of Somerset House, London ; 
d. Sept. 30, 1785; bur. Wirardsbury, Bucks, 
Oct. 5, 1785. 

There is a very full and, generally speaking, 
accurate pedigree of the family in Lips- 
combe’s ‘ Bucks,’ iv., at p. 589. The same 
pedigree, though not so full, is given in 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ (ed. Brydges), iv., 443; 
editions of Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ though not reliable for dates, give 
the same descent, but this has been, incor- 
rectly, altered in the later editions, appar- 
ently from a misreading of Collins, by sub- 
stituting John for his brother Philip as the 


| husband of Elizabeth Woodroffe, and, at the 
| same time, confusing him with his nephew 


‘court, &c., &e. 


He was evidently of opinion that medieval | 


wood was not seasoned, 
Watrer E, GawtHorpe. 
UGUENOT IMMIGRANTS: THE LIS- 
SON FAMILY OF 
(exlix. 331, 374, 394).—From the following 
quotation it does not appear that the Grove 
derived its name from Lisson. Cunning- 


DEVONSHIRE | 


ham’s ‘ Handbook of London’ has the follow- | 


ing:—‘ The Manor of Lilestone, containing 
five hides (now Lisson Green in the parish 
of Marylebone) is mentioned in Domesday- 


hook among the lands in Ossulston Hundred, | 


given in alms.’’ 
Watrer FE. GAawTnHorpe. 
%, High Road, East Finchley. 
HAk ‘OURT  (exlix. 352). — John, son of 
Philip Harcourt, of Salehurst, must 


surely be John, third son of Philip Har- 
court of Wigsell in Salehurst, Sussex, by 
Elizabeth, d. and h. of Timothy Woodroffe, 
M.D., of Lawton Hope, Herefords., and first 
cousin of Richard Harcourt, one of the sub- 
jects of the original query; bapt. Salehurst | 
Jan. 20, 1708: 


succeeded to Ankerwyke on 


of the same name. 

The pedigree under ‘ Harcourt of Nune- 
ham’ should give the descendants of Sir 
Philip Harcourt by his second wife as :— 

2. Philip of Wigsell, ancestor of the Har- 
courts of Ankerwyke. 

2. Lee, d. 1680. 

4. John, d. 1677. 

«e., &e., 
and under ‘ Harcourt of Ankerwyke.’ 

Philip Harcourt of Ankerwyke, Bucks, 
half brother of Simon, 1st Viscount Har- 
Mr. Harcourt, who died 
in 1708, was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Philip Harcourt of Ankerwyke, who m. 
Sarah, &c., &e., &e. This gentleman d. 16 
Mar., 1759, and was succeeded by his only 
surviving brother (the subject of the query). 

As the ante-nuptial marriage settlements 
of Sir Philip Harcourt and his second wife 
were dated Dec. 24, 1674, it is obvious that 
their son John, who died in 1677, cannot 
have been the ancestor of Harcourt of Anker- 
wyke. 

As Philip was undoubtedly the first son 
of this marriage it is clear that there is an 
error in the entry of his matriculation at 
Oxford as given in Foster: perhaps 1696 is 
an error for 1690: in his will he states that 
he has attained the age of 30 years. 

J. B. Wuirmore. 


ARCOURT FAMILY (exlix. 316).—(1) 

Richard Harcourt is probably the man 
of these names whose will was proved in 
P.C.C. Jan. 3, 1727(/8) (13 Brook) in which 
he describes himself as of the Inner Temple 
and desires to be buried at Salehurst in 
Sussex. The other references in the will 
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make it practically certain that he is to be 
identified with the second son of Simon Har- 
court, son of Vere Harcourt, Archdeacon of 
Notts. (See Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ Har- 
court of Nuneham). 

(2) Richard Harcourt. His will proved 
in P.C.C, 14 May, 1777 (216 Collier) in 
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which he describes himself as of Wigsell, . 


Salehurst, Sussex, establishes his identity 
with Richard, only son of Richard Harcourt 
(1) above. 

(7) Louis (vere Leveson) Vernon Harcourt. 
See Boase, ‘ Modern Biography,’ ii., 1324; 
Barker and Stenning, ‘ Westminster School 
Register,’ 1764-1883. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 

OHNSTONE’S SUBMARINE  (exlix. 

389).—A still earlier instance of a sub- 


marine (which was navigated under water | 


along the somewhat tortuous course of the 
Thames from Westminster to Greenwich) is 
that of Cornelius Drebbel about 1625. as 
Dr. Drebbel mentioned in Pepys’s Diary in 
1663 a son of his? He too was concerned 
in similar undertakings. 


R. B. 


The following paragraph was reprinted in 
the Sunday Times of Nov. 29, 1925, from the 
issue of the same paper of Nov. 27, 1825: 


It may not be generally known that when 
Bonaparte was at St. Helena a plan was 
formed for his escape, by means of a boat, 
which was to dive under the cruisers for a 
mile or two, with two or three rowers in it 
besides the Emperor. We have seen a plan 
of this boat, or we should have doubted the 
possibility, as much, perhaps as those who 
read this statement. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HILDREN’S DRESS : HISTORY 
WANTED (exlix. 333, 406). — I have 
never heard of such a history, but I hope 
that someone will undertake the task. Pro- 
bably it would not be necessary to cover so 
long a period as two hundred years. Nearly 
a year ago a learned F.R.Hist.S., who is 
interested in boys’ costume, wrote me: 


It is only during the last 150 years that boys 
as such have had a distinctive dress. So far 
as I can make out, until 1775 or thereabouts 
there was only one transition—from baby- 
clothes or petticoats in some form to grown-up 
dress. The suit of a ten-year old was his 
father’s in miniature. Then came the short 
jacket and trousers—which originally were 
confined to sailors and boys. At Old Hall in 
Hertfordshire there is a copy of school regu- 
lations early in the nineteenth century, which 
lavs down that no bov shall wear trousers 


after 18, ‘‘ they being then too big.”? Knicker- | 
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bockers weren’t invented till just after the 
Crimean War. It would, I think, be worth 
while to write an account of the subject with 
good illustrations. 

Unfortunately neither the writer nor I 
have time to tackle the job, and this is true 
also of my only other correspondent who is 
interested in boys’ dress. But I should be 
pleased if 1 can be of any assistance to the 
enquirer. 

G. H. Waite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


*¢ ROOT-LEGGER ”’ (cxlix. 279). — The 
term was originally applied to a man 
who carried a flask of whiskey in the leg of 
his boot, in the days when men wore high 
boots. It has come to mean a dealer in illicit 
liquors. 
Gintpert H. Doane. 


HE FOUCHER HOUSE (cexlix. 387).— 
The origin of the name Foucher, more 
usually Fugar, House may be gathered from 
‘ History of Durham’ by Robert Surtees. 
He quotes a charter headed ‘ Concessio Ter- 
rarum juxta Quickham Willielmo de 
Feugers’ and dated 1269: confirmed 1273. 

The charter shows that the property was 
granted to a person named as above, from 
whom it afterwards took its name. 

If this view of the evidence be correct then 
William Bourn, in ‘ Annals of the Parish 
of Whickham,’ is not correct when he says 
(p. 7) ‘‘ Fuger House was one of the free 
tenancies of the manor of Whickham, and 
gave name to a family.” 

Professor Alan Mawer, ‘ The Place Names 
of Northumberland and Durham,’ gives the 
following development of the name :— 

Fugar House (Whickham). 1297 Pap. 
the land of Furgers; 1351-55, Feugerhouses. 
1382 Hatf. Fugerhous ; 1440 Cl. Foycherhous. 
[Pap.=Papal Registers and Papal Letters. 
Hatf. = Bishop Hatfield’s Survey. Cl. = 
Calendar of Close Rolls]. 

Professor Mawer quotes Surtees, saying: 

Granted in 1269 to Wm. de Feugers who 
belonged _to a Breton family, from Fougeres 


(Ille-et-Vilaine Dept.) earlier Feugeriis, 
Fugires (Cal. Doc. relating to France), 
H. ASkKEw. 


Spennymoor. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY SERVANTS 
(exlix. 100, 138, 195, 231, 247, 284).— 

At the first reference F. FE. H. R. requires 
information ‘of men or women to whom 
anything extraordinary happened, or who 
passed out of domestic service to any un- 
usual career.’’ T can give one such case. 
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About 1745 a youth named John Moses was 
in service, as a foot-boy, with a gentleman 
named John Mowbray, at Manor House, 
near Lanchester, Co. Durham, Being a 


youth of exceptional abilities, his master in- 


terested himself in him, and through the 
good offices of a friend John Moses was given 
a place in the counting-house of a firm of 
Hull merchants. Continuing to show great 
business abilities, he was at length sent out 
to Riga to manage the affairs of the firm in 
that port. In course of time he became a 
partner in the firm, and in 1763 he married 
Margaret, one of the daughters of Henry 
Etherington, of Hull, Danthorpe, and North 
Fernby, and sister of Sir Henry Ethering- 
ton, Bart. The sole issue of this marriage 
was a daughter, Jane, who, in 1788, married 
Lord Burford, the eldest son of the 5th Duke 
of St. Albans. Lady Burford died in 1800, 
and left one daughter, Mary Beauclerk, who, 
in 1811, married George William, Viscount 
Deerhurst, afterwards 8th Earl of Coventry. 
John Moses died in 1773, shortly after con- 
tracting a second marriage with Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Cave, Bart., of 
Stanford Hall. 
H. ASKEW. 

UR IMPERFECT ALPHABET (cxlix. 

351). —1f BarrapEt will look in the 
Index of the ‘ Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature ’ also ‘The London Library Sub- 
ject Catalogues,’ he will find a long list of 
volumes under the heading of Alphabets. 

ALFRED SypNEY LEwIs, 
Librarian. 

Constitutional Club, W.C. 

The article ‘ Alphabet’ in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ 11th edn., contributed by 
Mr. Peter Giles is worth consulting. At 
the end of it there is a good list of author- 
ities provided. 

The body of the article informs us, ‘‘ The 
Study of the History of English Pronunci- 
ation occupied the late Dr. A. J. Ellis for a 
large part of his life and the results fill five 
volumes.’’ The title of the work is, ‘On 
Early English Pronunciation with special 
reference to Shakespeare and Chauser”’ (1869- 
1889). It was his intention to supply a 
sixth volume but ill-health prevented the pro- 
gramme being completed. He died in 1890. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 
‘(WLADYS OF HARLECH ’ (cxlix. 389). | 
—This book appears to have been first 
published anonymously in 1858, by a London 
publisher named Skeet, and printed at Guild- 
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ford. It was one of the old three deckers 
and sold at thirty-one shillings and sixpence. 
The B.M. Catalogue both under ‘“‘G” and 
‘““B” gives the author in square brackets as 
Annie Beale, but the biographical details of 
this author (e.g., Boase) do not include this 
book as her work. Annie Beale was writing 
at this time and some of her books are about 
Welsh history. ‘ Gladys of Harlech’ was 
‘“A romance of Welsh History ’’ according 
to its secondary title in the edition of 1860, 
and this year saw her ‘ Gladys the Reaper ’ 
also published anonymously, but by the 
author of ‘Simplicity and Fascination,’ 
which was published in 1855 by Bentley in 
three vols., and again issued later as by 
Annie Beale. JI cannot find any trace of C. 
KE. Spooner. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


USTURCUS (exlix. 315, 353).—Thomas, 
the son of Simon, appears to have 
given to the King two goshawks. 

See the Glossary contained in ‘‘ Wright’s 
Court-Hand Restored,’ 9th edn., by C. Trice 
Martin (1879). 

W. C. Hazlitt, in the Glossary to his 
edition of Blount’s ‘ Jocular Tenures,’ has: 

Austurcus, the same as Austurco, or Osturco 
=a goshawk. See the last edit. of Ducange, in 
Blount renders, ‘‘ a little way, or palfrey.” 

At p. 241, op. cit., Hazlitt translates ‘‘ per 
servitium mulandi unum osturcum,”’ as ‘ by 
the service of mewing one goshawk ;”” and at 
p. 254, op. cit., he translates ‘‘ custodiendi 
aerias austercorum domini regis,’’ as ‘‘ keep- 
ing the King’s aeries of goshawks,’”’ and the 
context in each case shows the word cannot 
mean palfrey. 


Our early monarchs were much addicted to 
the sport of hawking, and there are many 
instances, in Hazlitt’s book above referred 
to, of the render of hawks or falcons, and of 
the serjeanty of keeping the King’s hawks 
or falcons, or rendering other service in con- 
nection with falconry. 


I will only give one example. King Henry 
II is said to have given the town of Dunton, 
Co. Norfolk, with Doketon and Kettleston, 
to Ralph de Havill, to be held by petit 
serjeanty, the keeping of the King’s hawks 
or falcons; and in another record it is said 
by keeping of the gerfalcons for the King. 
Of this family were Henry and Hugh de 
Hauville; and King John, in his sixth year, 


| ordered the bailiffs of several ports to secure 


all the hawks and gerfalcons which should 
be brought beyond the sea till the said Henry 
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and Hugh should choose what they thought 
fit for the King’s use; and no one was. 
allowed to buy any till this was done (op. 
cit., p. 99). 

As late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth we 
find a warrant dated 6 June, 1564, to Richard | 
Worsley, Captain of the Isle of Wight, from | 
the Privy Council to search for certain of 
the Queen’s hawks that had lately been 
stolen in the Isle of Wight from the place 
where they had been bred upon her Majesty’s 
own land, and to arrest the malefactors if 
they could be found. (Appendix to Worsley’s 
‘Isle of Wight ’). 


Wm. Setr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

The goshawk (astur palumbarius, French , 
autour) is a short-winged hawk. It was 
very highly prized in France, but in Eng- 
land the ‘ Boke of St. Albans’ (1486) assigns 
it to a yeoman: ‘“ Ther is a Goshawke, and 
that hauke is for a yeman.”’ Trevisa 
(1398) says ‘‘ The goshawke is in fayrnesse | 
of fethers moost lyke to the Ostrych,’’ i.e., 
the Estridge (austurcus), a name which 
denoted the Goshawk particularly, but other 
species of short-winged hawks also. Thus 
in Shakespeare (‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ ITT. 
xiii., 195-6), Enobarbus says : 

To be furious 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that 


mooc 

The dove will peck the estridge; 

meaning, not the huge far away peaceable 
ostrich (as ‘N.E.D.’ surprisingly has it), 
but the goshawk, on which the hunted 
pigeon turns in very panic. The short- 
winged hawk was especially used for hawking 
in woodland, where it could dart more easily 
among the trees and bushes than the long- 
winged peregrine. King John, who, for all 
his vices, seems to have been a sportsman, 
used to send to Ireland for his goshawks, as 
the Irish goshawks were of high repute. He 
often took hawks or horses, especially palfreys 
(i.e., ambling nags), in exchange for grant- 
ing a favour such as that quoted above. For 
more about goshawks see Dr. Madden’s 
delightful book, ‘ The Diary of Master Wil- 
liam Silence.’ | 

UveEpDALE LAMBERT, F.S.A. 


STORY OF JOHN WESLEY (cexlix. 

297, 355).—A famous anecdote told in |; 
the Talmud (Tractate Yoma), anent one of the | 
High Priests, may reinforce the interesting 
incident Mr. Ayttrre has brought to our, 
notice. In the last year of his life, after a long 
service of forty years unbroken, on the Dav of 


Atonement, when the High Priest is clothed ' 
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cap-a-pie in the whitest silk ‘‘ the old man’ 
or ‘‘ angel’ that used to attend on him every 
appeared on that 
occasion before him clothed in deep black. 
In the evening, when the High Priest gave a 
banquet to all his friends, because ‘‘ he had 
entered and returned from the Holy of 
Holies without accident,’? he warned them 
all that he would never again officiate as 
High Priest. Ten days later he passed 
away. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 

RONUNCIATION OF “ EI” IN ENG- 

LISH (cxlix. 224, 285, 339).—(a) Tenny- 
son, ‘ Maud,’ xx. i., rhymes “ either’’ to 
‘* feather,’’ which does not help. 

(b) The village of Thurleigh, Beds, is 
locally always pronounced as if there were 
no e (with strong accent on the second 
syllable). 

(c) [ante, p. 285] To the ‘‘ pure English 
words ’’ in which ez has long 7 sound should 
be added ‘“‘ sleight’? — on the explicit 
authority of the ‘ N.E.D.’ and the following 
instances of rhyme:—Pope, ‘Rape of the 
Lock,’ ii. 103 (‘‘night’’); Butler, ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ 2, 3, 4 (‘‘ delight ’’); Swift, ‘ Upon 
Himself,’ ]. 61 (‘‘ flight ’’’); Spenser, ‘ F.Q.,’ 
1, 7, 30 (‘sight’); W. Morris, ‘ E.P.— 
The Golden Apples,’ 1. 493 (‘‘ might’’); 
Burns, ‘To a earl stanza 3 (‘‘ dight”’). 
Some prose quotations, Clarke, 1650, Urqu- 
hart, 1652, and Emerson, certainly suggest 
the same sound. 

On the other hand, Chapman, ‘ Iliad,’ ii. 
637, rhymes it to ‘‘ freight,’’ and Heywood, 
‘The Four Ps,’ to ‘‘ wayghte.”’ 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 


PENOULHET (cxlvi. 344, 387; cxlix. 340). 
—Peter, son of James Fenoulhet and 
Peggy his wife, was born 26 July, 1784, and 
bapt. at St. Anne’s, Westminster, 29 July, 
1784. He became a Lieut. in the 14th 
Madras Native Infantry, and died at Quilon, 
7 Jan., 1810. William Fenhoulet was a 
Lieut. in the 20th Madras N.I. He resigned 
the Service, 26 Sept., 1815, and died in 


V. H. 


RLEPHANT AND CASTLE (12 S. vi. 11, 
4 49, 132; ix., 95). The quarterly 
Observation in its Autumn 1925 number, 
publishes on p. 231, a letter from Elizabeth 
Cobb, in which the following statement 1s 
made: : 

How many of the thousands who rush daily 
on ’bus and tram past the Elephant and Castle 
in South London, know how that great public- 


| India, 16 July, 1823. 
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house, which names the district, got its.name? 


‘There the Spanish Princess who came to marry 


Henry VIII, halted on her journey into 
London. I do not know if the Royal Lover, 
later on to prove so faithless, met her there. 
But from her the place was named the Infanta 
of Castile. Very likely there was an old ale- 
house then at the cross roads. ... But it was 
too great a mouthful for the Cockney, they 
forgot all about the Infanta and worried till 
they got a convenient name for the new Tavern 
and adopted out of the vague sound the name 
of Elephant and Castle.... 


The origin of the story is not given and 
I quote it for what it is worth, but from 
John Bagford’s letter, quoted by Mr. J. E. 
Hartine at 12 8. vi. 133, it would appear 
that the Elephant and Castle was built after 
1714, long after the reign of Henry VIII. 


May I also be allowed to make a correction. 
At 12, S. vi., 49, at the foot of the second 
column, Mr. JoHN W. Brown writes: ‘‘ The 
Italians, following suit, called it rocco, i.e. 
a castle.’’ Rocca (with an a at the end) is 
the Italian word for castle, rocco with an o 
has the same meaning as roccia, a rock. 

A. 


H. R. 


‘¢ [NFANTS IN THE PORCH”? (cxlix. 
330). — The Rev. Mark Noble, in his 
‘Lives of the English Regicides,’ 1798, vol. 
ii., p. 132, states: ‘‘ Thomas Pride, Esq., 
was a minion of fortune, he was found a 
deserted infant in a church porch.” 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


RERETON FAMILY (cxlix. 207).—The 
Rev. H. Brereton was appointed to the 
Rectory of Haslebury, near Chippenham in 
1822. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Littlehampton. 


NSCRIPTION ON VAULT (cxlix. 389).— 
“V.P.”” usually means vivens posutt. 
W. W. 


poLL BOOKS, HANTS (cxlix. 368, 411).— 
See 6 S. iv. 478, where a correspondent 
states that a copy of the poll book, published 
in 1705, is in the collection of Sir W. H. 
Cope, Bart. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


EFERENCE WANTED: THEO. PRINCE 
(exlix. 370)—The words quoted from 
Theo. Prince occur in ‘ Peter the Ludicrous ’: 
an operetta, published in U.S.A., in two parts. 
The second part, under the name “‘ The 
Curse of Ka,’ By ‘Theo. Prince,” has been 
produced (June or July, 1925) in the Southern 

States. 

L. Kant. 
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The 


The Old Straight Track. 
(Methuen. 18s. net.). 


N° doubt most of us have been fascinated 

by the thought of those tracks which, 
we are told, run trom one coast to the other 
of Africa, worn by the bare feet of genera- 
tions upon generations of savage men, and still, 
in some parts, the only lines of communication 
in the country. These, travellers report, know 
nothing of a straight line; they wind in and 
out and round about to avoid even insignifi- 
cant obstacles, and it would seem that the 
pioneers who first trod them out depended little 
on actual sight for getting their true direction. 
A great contrast to this is presented by Mr. 
Alfred Watkins’s theory of the laying down 
of primitive ways in Britain. He does not at- 
tempt conjecture at date or race, but the 
belief that a pre-historic people covered the 
country with tracks drawn in straight lines, 
sighted from an initial to a terminal point of 
some conspicuous kind—mound, hill-top, or 
tree; and kept true by intervening marks, such 
as stones, or water. We reviewed an early 
sketch of this theory at 12 S. x. 240. Our 
author has now worked it much more fully out; 
and though he humorously faces the possi- 
bility that his observations and explanations 
may be proved to compose a “‘ mare’s nest,” 
he can claim without fear of contradiction all 
the right to speak which belongs to a thorough 
knowledge of his terrain. Some of the chap- 
ters contain useful remarks independently of 
the theory. Such is that on Mounds with which 
we start out, where Mr. Watkins quotes the 
fliad, in the passage about the mound of Pat- 
roclus as example of a subsequent burial 
(Achilles) in the mound and its enlargement. 
A great deal of the argument takes it for 
granted that the trackways now discoverable 
go back, in their exact present course, to pre- 
historic times. The alignment or “ley,” is 
to be “ exact and precise through the mark- 
points; ‘close to’ must never be accepted.” 
Tt would seem necessary to verify this assump- 
tion from local history wherever possible. Mr. 
Watkins’s field-work, and his comparison of 
results with the Ordnance map, is everywhere 
most thorough, and of value. One of the best 
bits of this work is that concerning Offa’s 
Dyke, incorporated in which he finds divers 
“ leys,” or pre-existing sighted straight tracks. 
He would have the Roman roads, in a similar 
way, to be made up of short lengths of differ- 
ent alignments. The chapter on mark-stones 
tells us that experiment in tracing leys has 
brought to light houlders embedded at cross- 
roads just where, according to the theory, they 
ought to be. Present day cross-roads are said, 
to preserve the crossing-points of ancient 
tracks, though road and track themselves no 
longer correspond. The early trackways Mr. 
Watkins presumes to have heen usually 6 to 


Library. 


By Alfred Watkins. 
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ft. wide, and thinks that place-names con- 
taining the element “ broad,” or “ brad” de- 
note a spot where the track was broader. 
Question of the use of water as a sight point, 
and notches in the outline of a hill as land- 
marks, make two chapters of great interest; 
and another which opens up some new ideas 
is that on ‘‘ mark-trees.””.. Mr. Watkins ex- 
plains lucus a non lucendo by ley sighting. 
The Scotch fir as the typical tree of the ancient 
track found as a sighting point sometimes 
where none others of the kind are in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the discovery that many of the 
avenues to great houses fit into leys., if they 
turn out to be facts of the order claimed, are 
pretty facts. Note is made of a conical hill 
in Surrey topped with Scotch firs which the 
Government, during the late war, refused to 
have cut down, in spite of many applications, 
because they were used as a landmark for 
aeroplanes. 

From the Watkins turns to the 

out, and explains 
and “ Blackman ” as 
experts whose busi- 
“N. & Q.’ have seen 


‘leys” Mr. 

men who worked them 
* Coleman,” “ Dodman,” 
names of the pre-historic 
ness this was. Readers of 
some discussion of this. The expert carried 
two staves and the Long Man at Wilmington 
it to be taken as a pisture of him. How came 
he to be designated Dodman or Snailman? 
‘The sight of a snail out for a walk one warm, 
moist morning solved the problem. He carries 
on his head the dod-man’s implements, the two 
sighting staves.”’ It is not to be denied that 
the photogr aph of the snail supplied in illus- 
tration of this idea is most suggestive. 

The weakest point of this book is, we think, 
the etymological side. Here it is sought to 
bring Hermes and hermits into a connection 
which will hardly do; nor is the explanation 
of “wick” likely to find favour. Other dis- 
putable derivations might be brought forward, 
but the linguistic side of ee problem does 
not really touch the heart of Are we to 
consider that Mr, Watkins hae: oa for us 
a new source of knowledge of the past? On 
the whole we think so. The investigation 
wants carrying over a wider stretch of ground, 
for this book is mainly concerned with Here- 
fordshire. There is no doubt that much modi- 
fication in detail will take place, and that many 
objections will maintain themselves. Neverthe- 
less, wo believe that a fruitful field of work 
is here opened up, and that, after due trial 
and sifting, valuable facts and principles will 
he established. Meanwhile Mr. Watkins’s 
hook is delightful to read; 
of England before our eyes under a fresh light. 
full of a new significance. The illustrations, 
too, of which there are near 130, are excellent. 
By Arthur Young. 
Constantia Maxwell. 


1 Tour in Treland. 
Selected and edited by 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.). 
HIS is a useful book, in which the task of 
editing and commenting has heen well per- 
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tormed. ‘The student has here all that is. 
immaterial both to the understanding of Lreland 
as Loung saw it and to an understanding ot 
the admirable scientific mind of Loung him- 
self, which may be as well appreciated in the 
account of this tour as in the better known 
‘Travels in France,’ though subject and treat. 
ment are both drier and less entertaining. Miss 
Maxwell, in the introduction, tells us that 
the writer’s trunk was stolen by a newly en- 
gaged knave of a servant on his return journey 
through tingland, and with it his private jour- 
nal, in which the lighter incidents of his Lrish 
tour were recorded. Hence it may be supposed 
that we have lost much which was designed 
to lighten the stiffness of his narrative. 
Nevertheless, it is a deeply interesting picture 
ot Lreland at a time when improvments in 
many quarters were stirring, but when the 
country still displayed abundance of wretched- 
ness, of degradation even. Young, however, is. 
too shrewd a judge ot life to take appearances 
of misery at their face value, and shows many 
points in which the Irish spalpeen, in_ his 
cabin, ted on potatoes and milk and. housing 
with his animals and fowls, enjoyed a lot to 
be preferred to that of the contemporary Eng- 
lish labourer. He waxes impatient over the 
slack agricultural methods practised. At 
Shanes Castle he was ‘‘ most agreeably saluted 
with four men hoeing a field of turnips round 
it, as a preparation for These,” he 
goes on, ‘ were the first turnip hoers T have 
seen in Treland, and T was more pleased than 
if I had seen four emperors.”” The callousness. 
to animal suffering among the poor Irish was 
another point of offence; they would pluck 
feathers from the live goose and plough and 
harrow with their horses drawing by the tail. 
Despite discomforts of the most trying sort he 
made his way through the furthest and most 
desolate parts. He tells how in the whole 
barony of Erris there was not one tree, and 
a man taking his son with him to pay his 
rent, when they came near to Killala, and saw 
a tree the son, a lad of near twenty exclaimed 
“ Lord, father! what is that? ’’ An interest-- 
ing remark, made by one of the several great 
landlords to whose extensive and determined 
endeavours to improve the condition of the land 
and people form a great feature of the story, 
throws light on the general situation: if good 
land, said this benefactor, is let to the poor 
people they are sure to destroy it; but give 
them heath, or what is had, and they will make 
it good. The impression Young gives of the 
heauty of Irish scenery may compare very 
favourably with what Johnson had eye to see 
or — to depict'in his Hebridean journal. 
The Editor imputes Young’s eagerness about 
agriculture to him as something of a fault 
when considered in connection with his views 
on trade and manufactures; but it is possible 
that posterity will support Young’s estimate 
their relative importance. 
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